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May 14 will be Rural Life Sunday, or Rogation Sunday. The materials presented in this issue are 
relevant to the observance of that day. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization 


Last week’s issue of INFORMATION SERVICE was de- 
voted to Unesco. This week we call attention in our first 
article to another specialized agency of the UN—the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. Shortly we shall discuss 
at some length the Food and People project that is being 
carried out by Unesco and the F.A.O. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization was the first 
“specialized agency” to be established by the United Na- 
tions, which called a conference on food and agriculture 
at Hot Springs, Va., in 1943. The conference set up an 
Interim Commission to make plans for a permanent con- 
stitution for the Food and Agriculture Organization. The 
constitution was drawn up and submitted to the govern- 
ments. After the constitution had been accepted by twenty 
governments, the first conference of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization was called at Quebec in 1945. 

The F.A.O. has emphasizezd the method of technical 
assistance. It has sent numerous teams of specialists into 
many countries desiring special aid. These teams of tech- 
nicians are sent only on request. F.A.O. is authorized to 
tender technical assistance whenever the objective of the 
nation making the request is one or more of the following: 
To bring new land under cultivation, to improve yields of 
land already cultivated, to reduce costs of production, to 
improve the efficiency of international distribution, to raise 
levels of consumption, to better living conditions in rural 
areas. 

The F.A.O. makes numerous studies and promotes both 
national and international action. Its staff continually re- 
views data on food and agricultural conditions. It supplies 
the member governments with information on nutrition, 
farming, forestry and fisheries. Its staff has made ap- 
praisals and forecasts of the production, distribution and 
consumption of farm products. 

The F.A.O. functions through a conference of delegates 
from all the member nations; a council of representatives 
of eighteen member nations which supervises the Organ- 
ization between sessions of the conference; such com- 
mittees and commissions as may be set up from time to 
time; the director-general and the staff. 

The Conference has met annually, but will hereafter be 
in session every two years. It is the policy making body. 
In it every nation has one vote. The Conference may 
also draw up conventions or agreements relating to food 
and agriculture and submit them to the member states. 

The Council of the F.A.O., in addition to its supervisory 


duties, may recommend to the member states or to interna- 
tional agencies whatever measures it considers necessary 
to improve the food and agriculture situation. The Coun- 
cil also directs the work of the committees. 

The Secretariat provides fact-finding, advisory and 
technical services to member governments, and arranges 
all meetings of the Organization, 

There are standing committees on agriculture, statistics, 
economics, fisheries, forestry, rural welfare, nutrition. 
These advise the director-general on the work of the 
technical divisions of the Organization. 

The temporary headquarters are in Washington, D. C. 
The Conference of the F.A.O. voted in 1949 to locate the 
permanent headquarters in Rome. The change is not 
expected to take place until 1951. 

Norris E. Dodd, former Under-Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, is director-general. He suc- 
ceeded Sir John Boyd Orr, of the United Kingdom, who 
was the first director-general. 

Mr. Dodd reported in the United Nations Bulletin of 
January 15, 1950, that in the year 1949 there was a “turn- 
ing point” in world food production. “The nations were 
able in this year to bring total supplies back to the prewar 
amount for the first time.” Because populations have kept 
on increasing, “the amount of food available to each 
person is still below the prewar average which, of course, 
even then was inadequate. This means that millions—an 
estimated half of mankind—are hungry and poorly clothed 
and housed, and lack even hope to sustain them. 

“The task before us, that of raising this multitude of 
the underprivileged to a better standard of living, will be 
much more prodigious than anything we have done be- 
fore.” The task may be regarded as one of “moral re- 
compense for war in the waging of peace.” The whole 
effort has in it “the seeds of becoming the biggest and 
most hopeful movement of modern times.” 

Practical approaches are being made by the F.A.O. to 
the task of feeding a hungry world. 

The F.A.O. has launched projects in breeding to im- 
prove plants of rice, and has started a scientific catalog 
of varieties of rice. 

Joint research and control operations will be carried 
out this year in nations in which the locust destroys crops 
of farmers. 

Stimulation of conservation of forests, of improved 
protection and distribution of forestry products, has been 
initiated in the Far East, Latin America and Europe. 

F.A.O. has helped to develop new vaccines against 
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rinderpest, a deadly virus disease of bovine animals that 
is widespread in Asia and Africa. There is now every 
reason to believe that the disease can be altogether erad- 
icated. Such an achievement would in itself greatly in- 
crease the production of animal products where this is 
especially needed. 

“Considerable work” has also been done by F.A.O. on 
control of hog cholera, foot-and-mouth disease, tubercu- 
losis in castle, and Newcastle disease in poultry. 

In Europe a project in hybrid-maize breeding is in its 
third year. F.A.O. systematically exchanges information 
on it among the nations cooperating. 

A catalog of genetic stocks, in lay language a catalog 
of all varieties of important food plants, is being com- 
piled by F.A.O. throughout the whole world. 

Another world-wide service is the assembling of a 
stock of seeds of outstanding varieties of cereals, grasses, 
legumes, vegetables, and “oil seeds.” The stock is main- 
tained at Washington and samples are distributed for ex- 
perimental purposes to plant breeders around the world. 
The F.A.O. Conference in 1949 recommended that every 
member government establish an agricultural extension 
service. 

I’.A.O. ended its fourth year with 63 member nations, 
a large gain over the figure of 1945. Many non-govern- 
mental organizations appoint representatives who attend 
the conferences as observers. In 1949, both the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, representing the World Council of 
Churches and the International Missionary Council, sent 
observers to the Conference. 

At the close of the 1949 Conference, Mr. Dodd, who 
was a farm operator in Oregon before he became Under- 
Secretary of Agriculture of the U. S., expressed the 
opinion to the representatives of the nations assembled 
that they had failed to deal effectively with the paradox 
of surplus and famine that confronted the world. The 
staff of the F.A.O. had worked out a plan for an Interna- 
tional Commodity Clearing House, which would have en- 
abled the nations with surpluses to sell them to nations 
with food shortages, payments to be made in the curren- 
cies of the purchasing nations. A difficult problem arises 
because the “dollar countries” have the surpluses, and the 
“soft-currency countries” want to buy them. 

The F.A.O. Conference did not approve the proposed 
Clearing House. The United States did not give its ap- 
proval. A large appropriation from Congress would have 
been necessary to start and maintain the program. The 
F.A.O. Conference instead appointed a new Committee 
on Commodity Problems, which will endeavor to effect 
arrangements between governments for distributing sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to needy countries. 


Public and Private Loans to Farmers 


By an amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act the Farmers’ Home Administration, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, insures loans by private lenders for 
the purchase of family-type farms. The F.H.A. con- 
tinues to loan public funds. The method of insurance of 
private loans protects the lender from loss. 

The borrower must make a down-payment of ten per 
cent from his own funds; thus the loan which is insured 
does not exceed ninety per cent of the value of the farm 
as improved. All farms are appraised by employes of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. Long-time average 
prices for farm commodities are used in these appraisals 
and average yields of crops are also used. 


County committees composed of three local persons, at 
least two of whom are farmers, pass upon the adequacy 
and price of farms purchased and upon the eligibility of 
applicants. The government, therefore, takes reasonable 
precaution to safeguard both itself and the borrower 
against loss resulting from the insurance of unsound 
loans. 

Under the insured-mortgage provision, the lender re. 
ceives three per cent interest. Payments are amortized 
at a rate which liquidates the principal in a forty-year 
period. Average annual payments of approximately $5.00 
on each hundred dollars borrowed provide for amortiza- 
tion and the insurance charge. Loans must be refinanced 


_ whenever the borrower achieves sufficient equity to en- 


able him to obtain satisfactory credit without the benefit 
of government insurance. 

In addition to processing and closing the loan, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration makes annual collections 
of principal and interest and remits them to the lender, 
If any borrower fails to pay the installments due, such 
installments are paid promptly by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration from the mortgage insurance fund. Thus, 
servicing costs to the lender are reduced to a negligible 
amount, being limited to the maintenance of whatever 
records he chooses to establish. 

The mortgages are negotiable. Their marketability is 
enhanced by the fact that the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration agrees to purchase them at the end of seven years 
if the lender so desires. 

There is interest among church agencies in the insured- 
mortgage program, primarily because it assists worthy 
young church members to become established on farms 
in their home communities. An important aspect is that 
this form of aid can be rendered to worthy young couples 
without the necessity of setting up any special adminis- 
trative machinery or overhead costs. 


Housing Loans to Farmers 


The Housing Act of 1949 (Public Law 171) author- 
ized the Secretary of Agriculture to make housing loans 
to farm owners. The Farmers Home Administration, 
U.S.D.A., administers the program. 


Loans are being made for periods up to 33 years at 
four per cent interest to farm owners who are other- 
wise unable to finance needed housing and other build- 
ing improvements for themselves and their tenants. Ten- 
ants and farm laborers are not eligible for loans, but an 
owner may borrow to build or repair houses and other 
buildings for tenants and laborers. A loan made must 
be secured by a mortgage on the farm and such addi- 
tional security as may be necessary reasonably to protect 
the government’s investment. 


Loans for Rural Telephone Facilities 


In 1949 Congress amended the Rural Electrification 
Act of 1936 by authorizing loans by the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for “improvement, expansion, con- 
struction, acquisition, and operation of facilities to render 
telephone service.” (Public Law 423). 

Private-stock companies, cooperatives and individuals 
may apply for loans. “Rural” under this law means open 
country and centers of population having less than 1,500 
population. 

For one year, priority is granted to applications for 
loans from existing systems. Thereafter, preference will 
be given to cooperative, mutual or non-profit member- 
ship organizations. 
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“Case Studies of Family Farms” 


The Columbia University Seminar on Rural Life brings 
together “representatives of various fields of knowledge” 
who “examine, discuss, and analyze policy proposals that 
directly affect agriculture and rural life and indirectly 
influence the entire economic and social structure of the 
nation,” states Professor Frank W. Cyr, chairman, in 
the introduction to the above title. 

“In this process there is both direct consideration of 
policy formulation and further definition of research 
needed. It is believed that basic policy in any branch 
of government, economics, sociology, history, and edu- 
cation should be subjected to critical analysis by special- 
ists in various related fields of knowledge.” 

The Seminar has given much attention to the family 
farm, and one of the publications, bearing the above title, 
consists of a summary of statements prepared by student 
members of the Seminar about 50 family farms known to 
the writers. The summary was prepared by Professor Ed- 
mund de S. Brunner. It tells an impressive story. A digest 
of the findings follows. 

“All of these farms had been in the possession of the 
operators three or more generations. They were located in 
24 states and 3 Canadian provinces .. . 

“This group of family farms over the generations has 
clearly achieved more than average success, measured in 
terms both of material prosperity and in terms of the qual- 
ity of their life. Family feeling was very strong and also 
in most cases love of the land, their land. 

“A majority of these families showed excellent leader- 
ship qualities in all generations, leadership which in some 
cases was exerted in the state and even the nation. They 
produced not only surplus food for the nation but children 
who entered socially useful occupations other than agri- 
culture. 


“In a few cases their very success lifted these farms out 
of the size and income range usually associated with fam- 
ily farms. This grew out of the high level of efficiency evi- 
dent in a majority of all generations, an efficiency which 
touched every aspect of the operations from planting to 
harvesting to marketing. 

“While two of the . . . operators and the children of 
several others are not currently much interested in agri- 
culture or rural life and while several others have no heirs, 
it seems probable that four out of five of these 50 farms 
will remain in the family for another generation, which in 
some cases will be the sixth. One of these farms won the 
1942 Gimbel award . . . but most of them were character- 
ized by the same qualities, traits, practices, and values 
which brought this distinction to one.” 

Single copies of the report are free on bg to 

e, 


Columbia University Seminar on Rural Life, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Some Papal Declarations 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des 
Moines, publishes a leaflet containing a “‘series of au- 
thoritative quotations” under the title, The Popes and So- 
cial Principles of Rural Life. Almost a century and a half 
ago (1802) Pius VII wrote: 

“Agriculture is the first and most important of all arts; 
... also the first and true riches of states .. . 

“To render onerous the conditions of the tiller of the 
soil tends to restrict his activities and rural industry; so 
we attempted to reduce anything prejudicial to the interest 
of agriculture.” 
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A few of the many other quotations follow: 

“Let no member of the clergy suppose that activity of 
this kind is something foreign to his priestly ministry be- 
cause the field in which it is exercised is economic. /t ts 
precisely in this field that the eternal salvation of souls ts 
imperilled. Therefore it is our will that priests consider it 
as one of their duties to give as much of their life as pos- 
sible to social science and social action, by study, observa- 
tion and work.”—Benedict XV to the Bishop of Bergamo, 
March 11, 1920. 

“Every man, as a living being gifted with reason, has in 
fact from nature the fundamental right to make use of 
the material goods of the earth, while it is left to the will 
of man and to the juridical statutes of nations to regulate 
in greater detail the actuation of this right. This individual 
right cannot in any way be suppressed even by other clear 
and undisputed rights over material goods. . . .”—Pius 
XII, June 1, 1941. 

“Small and medium holdings in agriculture, the arts, 
trade and industry must be guaranteed and supported. Co- 
operative unions must provide them with the advantage of 
big business.”—Pius XII, September 1, 1944. 


Toward a Protestant Policy 


A commission of the National Convocation on the 
Church in Town and Country has prepared a paper, “A 
Protestant Policy on Rural Economic and Social Rela- 
tions,” which is printed in full in Town and Country 
Church for April. The commission was an informal body, 
and the text as presented was not adopted by the Convo- 
cation or by the inter-council Committee on Town and 
Country, which sponsors the Convocation. Excerpts from 
the report, which is available in reprint at 10 cents a copy 
from the Committee on Town and Country, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., follows: 

“Rural life today is more dynamic than ever before. 
Numerous organizations have been formed and new pat- 
terns of association have arisen which change the habits 
and outlook of rural people. Machinery is doing in a few 
hours what formerly required many days. New methods 
of plant and animal breeding and scientific methods of 
cultivation have increased production many times. These 
developments in technology have made it possible for an 
ever increasing quantity of agricultural goods to be pro- 
duced with an ever decreasing number of workers. This 
has lessened the dependence of rural people on agriculture 
as a means of livelihood. About half the people who are 
classified as rural are engaged in non-farm occupations. 

“In the light of these changing conditions, rural 
churches have a responsibility to re-define their policies as 
they affect the lives of about 57,000,000 rural people, and 
to make sure that the new patterns of action, relationship, 
and thought being developed in our changing rural society 
are influenced by Christian ideals and values. . . . 

“If the thousands of ministers serving rural churches 
throughout our land will take intelligent advantage of their 
many opportunities to promote better community living, 
they can strengthen rural society in this country. This not 
only would benefit our people but would have a stabilizing 
influence throughout the world. We as Protestants have 
the greatest opportunity in our history to work in the rural 
areas of America with a comprehensive, powerful church 
program, expressing the full implications of the Christian 
way of life. We have people, we have churches, we have 
organization, we have programs and methods which, if 
used effectively, could be the main factor in Christianizing 
our changing rural society.” 
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The Rural Church—40 Years Ago and Now 


In the course of an address on “Highlights of Forty 
Years in Rural Life,” Paul V. Maris, secretary of the 
American Country Life Association, at the 1949 gathering 
quoted from the report of the Commisison on Country 
Life, appointed by Theodore Roosevelt, which completed 
its work in 1909. The Commission, of which Liberty Hyde 
Bailey was chairman, and of which Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Henry Wallace and Gifford Pinchot were members, had 
written: 

“Any consideration of the problem of rural life that 
leaves out of account the function and the possibilities of 
the church, and of related institutions, would be grossly 
inadequate. .. . From the purely sociological point of view 
the church is fundamentally a necessary institution in 
country life. . . . The time has arrived when the church 
must take a larger leadership, both as an institution and 
through its pastors, in the social reorganization of rural 
life. . . . The church has an indispensable function as a 
conservator of morals, but from a social point of view it 
must hold aloft the torch of personal and community 
idealism. 

“The country church faces special difficulties. Ordinari- 
ly, the financial support is inadequate. Often there are too 
many churches in a given community. Sectarian ideas di- 
vide unduly and unfortunately... . Few of the churches 
in the open country are provided with resident pastors. 
Without a resident minister, church work is likely to be 
confined to services once a week.” 

“In rural villages there are generally several or a num- 
ber of churches of different denominations, one or more 
of which are likely to be weak. Salaries range from $400 
to $1,000.” 

“The rural church must be more completely than now a 
social center. This means not so much a place for holding 
social gatherings, although this is legitimate and desirable, 
but a place whence constantly emanate influences that go 
to build up the moral and spiritual tone of the whole 
community. ... 

“We must have a complete conception of the country 
pastorate. The country pastor must be a community lead- 
er. He must know the rural problem. He must have sym- 
pathy with rural ideals and aspirations. He must love the 
country. He must know country life, the difficulties that 
the farmer has to face in his business, some of the great 
scientific revelations made in behalf of agriculture, the 
great industrial forces at work for making or unmaking 
of the farmer, the fundamental social problems of the life 
of the open country. . .. Ministerial colleges and theologi- 
cal seminaries should unite with agricultural colleges in 
this preparation of the clergymen. There should be better 
financial support for the clergy.” 

“There is a familiar ring to all that I have just quoted,” 
Mr. Maris remarked, while sketching the numerous activi- 
ties of church agencies since 1909. 


Directory of Farm Organizations 


The American Institute of Cooperation, 1302—18th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., publishes a valuable di- 
rectory, “The General Farm and National Cooperative Or- 
ganizations,” including a list of state farmer cooperative 
or agricultural councils and selected references. Single 
copies are available on application. 

Notes are included concerning objectives and programs 
of the numerous organizations listed. The publication ap- 
pears with this foreword: 

“Today, most farmers belong to a local business cooper- 


ative or farm organization. These action or educational 
associations serve the farmer’s needs and those of his fam. 
ily both in economic and social fields, affording a means 
through which they can express themselves and take need- 
ed action. Farmers also have a voice in national affairs, 
They are represented by, and get action through, national 
organizations with which they, or their local associations, 
are affiliated. 

“Because of the influence on our lives of such local and 
national organizations, it is important that every person in 
the agricultural educational field have a clear concept of 
their objectives and programs. 

“One of the avowed objectives of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation, the national educational organization 
for farmer cooperatives, is to develop greater understand- 
ing on the part of educators and the public concerning 
these organizations. 

“Realizing that a brief outline, listing the functions, 
principal activities and methods of operation of these as- 
sociations could be of value to many, especially educators, 
this booklet has been issued. Only the major national edu- 
cational and action organizations in the cooperative and 
farm field are included.” 


“Christian Agriculture” 


A monthly letter under the above title is being issued by 
Rev. Shirley E. Greene, agricultural relations secretary, 
Council for Social Action, Congregational Christian 
Churches, from his office at Merom, Indiana. 

In a recent number Mr. Greene reports that in New 
Hampshire he met with 20 leaders in a training school for 
organizers of small study-action groups. He comments 
that in New Hampshire a formula is being found for en- 
listing and training a considerable number of people. 
“These 20 leaders chosen for personal ability and for 
strategic location will become our corps of district organ- 
izers.” A manual for these groups is available from Mr. 
Greene in mimeographed form. 

Another comment on a conference of specialists in so- 
cial action reads in part: “The church has been guilty of 
too much indignation and too little analysis; too much 
special pleading and too little evaluation ; too much denun- 
ciation, and too little constructive suggestion. And so have 
we. 
Community Dynamics 


The program of community dynamics at Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind., is described in a recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the College. The program, begun in 1947, was 
initiated as a “college experiment” designed “to make a 
liberal arts education more realistic, to give practical ex- 
pression to and cultivate student idealism, to give the col- 
lege outreach in service to communities.” 

“The work is organized around a seminar in community 
problems. . . . The program undertakes to find opportuni- 
ty for practical use of undergraduate learning in proj- 
ects. .. .” Forty-five students participated in the seminar 
the second year, and many more volunteered for activities. 

William D, Biddle, formerly of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, is director of community dynamics. 


A Farm Primer 


A primer, Agricultural America, describing the Ameri- 
can farm enterprise with graphs and photographs has been 
published by the American Institute of Cooperation, 1302 
18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. There is included a 
test of “your knowledge” of agriculture in the U. S. A. 
Single copies are free on request to the Institute. 
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